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EDITORAL NOTE, 
—A, 


t Some said, Jolin print it ; others said, not so. 
« Some said it might do good ; others said, no. 
** Now I was in @ strait, and did not see, 

«© Which was the best thing to be done by me: 

« At last, I thought, since you are thus divided, 
** 1 print it will, and so the case decided |” 

TO the integrity of this description, by honest Jonn BunyvAn, 
the Editor can bear witness. Convinced of the feasibility of his 
undertaking, neither the admonitions of friends, nor the taunts 
of enemies, have subdued his firmness, or sickened his resolu 
tion. Discouraged by the majority of his counsellors, without 
literary aid, and in a weak state of health, alone, he launched his 
little barque on a troubled ocean. He arrived in safety at a har- 
bour; and having rested awhile to refit his boat, and to procure 
supplies, he thanks his {friends for the breath of favour with which 
they have wafted him along, and proceeds upon his voyage. 

His paper has been condemned as the effect of a cacoethes scri- 
bendi, which it was not worth while to encourage. Sobe it. It 
is harmless to himself, and why should an honest printer be de- 
prived of the profit which arises from publishing? Seme have 
disapproved it, as interfering with severer, and more necessary 
concerns. This, it belongs to the collegiate governmentto over- 
see. He is amenable to the laws of the institution. He ranks 
the President and Professors on his list of patrons—~a tacit decla- 
ration in his favour. 

The Editor advocates the usefulness of a work of this nature, 
in an extensive seminary. What is classical learning unaided by 
modern literature? The merchant becomes enriched, not by the 
hoarding of ancient coins, but by the active circulation of pas- 
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Editorial Note. 


4 , , =F craf 
sing currency.* The one, is curious; the other, necessary, : 


Young men enter, or should enter, college, with a view to pre. asi 
pare themselves for a scholastic life. They employ, or should 
employ, their minds upon the dead languages, to aid and perfec, 
them in the living. They leave college, scarcely able to writes 
letter of friendship, with common correctness, in their mother 
tongue. They lounge about, awhile, not knowing how to em. 
ploy themselves, until, forced by necessity, they are immured in 
a counting-house, or become the clerks of an East-India captain, 

How happy then may be the effect of a work of this naturem 
how important, in exciting to emulation, in encouraging to min 
gle ancient and modern literature—to blend the improved writer 


with the profound scholar: 
«‘ Here callow chiefs, and embryo statesmen lie, 
« And unfledg’d poets short excursions try.” 
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In replenishing his work, it will be a darling object with him, 
40 collect the scatter’d flowers of native genius which now “ waste 
their sweetness on the desert air.” No pains have been taken te 
preserve the works of our Poets, Philosophers, or Essayists.} 
« The season has been cold, the crop unsheltered, but the harvest 
might have been abundant. The plants of taste have sprung up 
around us, to a luxuriancy sufficient to prove the fertility of the 
soil, though the care of the gardener has been wantirg, and the 
shelter of the green-house unknown.” Our connoisseurs, to bor 
row the language of a nervous and eloquent writer, are become 
catamarans to blow up our own pretensions; and even the small 





* « But as a state becomes enriched, not by the collection of ancient coins inthe 
eabinets of the curious, but by the active circulation of its present curreney ; 80 
also a pure taste is established in a nation, not by hoarding old pictures in 
the galleries of the great, but by the employment of its living talents, and the 
circulation of its living arts.” 


~ ww @ 





Preface to Rhymes on Art, p. XXXV. 


{ We might exemplify many instances, but the truth is proverbial. The 
works of our Franklin have lately been collected, and published in England. 
No similar attempt was previously made in America. Sir Benjamin West § 
Count Rumford, Lindley Murray, Stuart, Copely, Trumbull, and a long 
train of Americans, have been indebted to European patronage for their for 
zune and celebrity. 

An attempt was sometime since made to throw some polished pieces of 
American poetry, into a permanent form. The first volume was printed; 
but the project fell through for want of encouragement, 
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Editorial Note. 
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craft of critics are proud to shew the colours of the enemy, ang 
cruise against us on our own coast. 








« Insult! to think, where valor, virtue sway, 

«« Where beauty sheds around her brightest ray, 

«* Where life exults, with each bold feeling fraught, 
« And Fancy, fearless, springs the mine of thought : 
« Insult! to think this garden of the globe, 

«“ This spangle shining bright on nature’s robe— 

«* From finer joys in cold seclusion plae’d, 

s* A kindless clime beyond the beam of taste !” 


To enumerate the subjects which come within our plan, would 
be to describe the whole circle of polite literature. ORIGINAL 
Parers will ever be preferred: and when this department is va- 
cant, the place shall be supplied by scarce and interesting selecs 
tions. 


Articles of neglected American Biography, 

Moral Tales and Allegories, 

Notices of new books, pamphlets, and literary projects, 
Criticisms on new publications, 
Unpublished papers, by eminent hands, deceased, or surviving, 
Historial documents, 

Sketches of Tours and Journies, through our own, or foreign territory, 
Remarks on men and manners, 

Translations from scarce and valuable works, 

Poetry, Epigrams, Anecdotes, 

Articles of levity and humour, 


are ardently solicited. 


The Editor entreats his readers to bear in mind, that his pas 
peris a pastime. He advances no claim to celebrity, and he 
wishes not to excite expectation. He invokes the MASTER SPI- 
RITS OF LITERATURE to his aid; and may no Hotspur have cause 
reproachfully to ask, 

Ay, so can I, and so can any one, 
But will they come when you do call for them ? 

To writers of taste, reading, and refinement, he exclaims, in 
the language of Shakspeare’s Prospero, 

Gentle breath of yours my sails 
Must fill, or else my project fails. 


No papers will be delivered to old subscribers without the ad 
vance of Fifty Cents—and One Dollar from new ones. 
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Translation from Collectanea. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


For the Pastime. 


(We copy the following from a paper in Gey. Hamtiiton’s hand writ, 
ing. Itis published in its original form. } 


TRANSLATION FROM COLLECTANEA. 


It is an error as great as it is common, to rely on situation asa 
ekreen to vice. Men are apt to say to themselves—in this case 
we may indulge our criminal propensity, because the peculiarity 
of our situation will exclude suspicion. But situation is very 
often an index rather than a mask. A state of things, different 
from whata particular situation would dictate, will, in spite of the 
greatest circumspection, occasionally exhibit appearances which 
ure incompatible with the situation; converting it into a mirror 
to reflect the crime, rather than a mantle by which it is disguis- 
ed. Thus the false Mevius, under the cover of exaggerated pre- 
tensions of friendship to the unsuspecting Philo, seeks to conceal 
the intrigue he meditates with Livia; but the frequency of his 
visits to the wife in the absence of the husband, discovers that his 
attachment is more to PAilo’s wife than to Philo. ‘Thus also the 
incestuous Rheta, writing to her son Clytus, prompted on the one 
hand by her reliance on the shelter of situation, restrained on the 
Other by the involuntary fears of conscious euilt, betrays her odi- 
ous passion by the half indulged, half suppressed ardour of her ex- 
pressions, and by the mysterious ambiguity of her phrases, Who 
can help seeing that she does not employ the temperate, the sim- 
ple language of maternal affection? Who is so dull as not to per- 
ceive the lewd blandishments of the mistress in the chaste garb 
of the mother? Better had it been for all of them had they been 
acquainted with this salutary, this eternal truth—7hat to apPEAR 


to be what we desire to seem, it is necessary to be what we would 
APPEAR. 
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For the Pastime. 

We are apt to think that the little variations between one char¢ 
acter and another, are to be overlooked in our estimation of men, 
and that he who is good in the main, may indulge (trivial errors 
and commit @ght indiscretions, without being subject to censure, 
or reproach. I have, forthis reason, often thought it was unfore 
tunate for men, that the shades of character could not be painted 
to the eye, in the same manner as we paint the beautiful and de- 
formed in figures. The stronger traits may indeed be marked. 
How Brutus looked when, with the dagger concealed under his 
cloak, he marched thro’ the senate house, bent on the murder of 
Cesar, the painter may easily show—’tis but to give his brow the 
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Virtue and Fortitude. 
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darkness of an assassin, to paint anxious fear on his face, to bend 
his body and lay his arms around it, like one wrapped up in some 
black, mysterious design, and the character is palpable to the eye. 
But, truly and effectually to paint Petronius when he practices 
the artsof deception, cheats the friend who trusted him, and ruins 
the innocent and unsuspecting Clytemnestra with a false, fair 
promise, is a mark beyond the painters art. Make him fair, and 
you fail to shew his deformity of heart—make him foul, and it is 
not the Petronius who cheated his friend, and ruined Clytemnes- 


wa. 














For the Pastime. 


Genus 


VIRTUE AND FORTITUDE. 


To do every thing which duty requires, for the disinterested 
purpose of gaining the appr obation of heaven, is the sublime prin- 
ciple of virtue, the source and soul of happiness. No present re- 
ward can make us happy, for every thing in life is fleeting and 
uncertain ; and no immediate reward should be expected, for then 
our virtue would be narrow and selfish. But who can relinquish 
all his attachments to the world, and look with the indifference of 
pure religion on the good, and the evil of hfe? Whose intellect 
is so refined, whose picty so exalted, that he can loose his dearest 
friends and not regret ’—his fond parent, and not be stung with 
sorrow ! be torn from the object of his love, with whom are en- 
twined his hopes, his expectations, his felicities, and not be over- 
whelmed with the most poignant grief? Who can live in pover- 
ty, and not repine? meet the “ proud man’s scorn,” without be- 
ing wounded to the quick, and be de prived of health, or torment- 
ed with pain, and still support the confidence of hope, the resig- 
nation of faith? All these, and more, can be endured by him, 
whom religion and reason has enlightened; who has been taught 
by adversity the lessons of truth, W hat can damp the courage, 
or depress the spirits of him, who knows that in danger, he will 
be shielded from harm? or, think you, it would be possible for 
one to shrink from difficuity and pain, who is assured that the ten- 
fold pangs of guilt will be the inevitable consequence ? By pro- 
per considerations, the evils above entmerated may be made to 
appear on the whole for the best. My friend—my parent—the 
object of my love, are only transferred to a happier state, whither 
I must soon follow the m—perhaps to-merrew ! 


Poverty is no evil, but to the proud man whom the vices of so- 
ciety has corrupted——Nature is happiest with a temperate feast ; 
a crust satisfies huneer—water allaysthirst—and these, every one 
can procure. Industry will Insure you all that is necessary for 
the enjoyment of life. The “ proud man’s” scorn is an evil pure- 
ly ideal—it injures me, in reality, no more than the barking of a 
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Life of Dermody. 
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a 
dog—even pain and sickness, which are among the most formi- 
dabie iils of life, cannot make a good man despair, for he will 
know that shortly it must cease and leave him with renewed vi- 
er here, or transfer him to the regions of felicity, where 

e will rest and be happy. Thus, by a proper regulation of the 
mind, we may shield ourselves from the evils and miseries which 
shake mankind. But this sublimity of virtue and fortitude can 
never be acquired by the votary of the world. With his intellect, 
incessantly engrossed by the senses, he cannot trace the heart- 
vivifying fields of truth and reason. His appetites and passions 
bound his hopes, but in his own bosom he has no resource. Whol- 
ly dependant on externals, if you paint to him the noble self-de- 
nial which makes man superior to the object of sense, he regards 
itas a chimera, hugs himself up in his own narrow views, and 
wonders any man can be so foolish as to think he can be happy 
without luxury and wealth. 
== — ae 

BIOGRAPHY. 
LIFE OF DERMODY. 
(Continued.) 

He was now in a more lamentable condition than when he first arrived in 
the metropolis. His faults were blazoned forth by every one, and distorted 
into a thousand aggravated forms. He was forsaken and pointed at as a 
monster of ingratitude; none would listen to his vindication: all ears and 
hearts were closed against him: while the methodist, who effected his 
ruin, was applauded for his upright conduct, and gratified himself by seein g 
a helpless boy of thirteen years of age, thrown an unpitied outcast from so- 
ciety, for writing, in a moment of passion, four mirthful lines against his 
benefactor ! Wherever he appeared, he was treated with scorn and neglect; 
and to make his situation still more pitiable, his stedfast friend, Mr. Owen- 
son, was, at this time, in a distant part of the country, and his amiable wife 
no more. In this pitiable situation he found few to comfort him : but, tak- 
ing courage, he made known his distresses to a gentleman of distinction, a 
contributor to the subscription collected by Mr. Austin, who afforded him 
temporary relief. But he felt that a dependence on the favors of friends 
was precarious, and prudence of more importance than patronage. He 
knew that he must make exertions to support himself, or perish: and in 
this exigence, he engaged as a diurnal writer for a news-paper, which for 
some time supplied his necessities. On the arrival of his friend, Mr. Owen. 
son, in Dublin, he relinquished this new employment, which, with all his 
diligence, procured him but a scanty subsistence. Mr. Qwenson was not 
one of those stern and relentless moralists, who, for a few youthful irregu- 
larities, would abandon the object of his care to perpetual distress. Thro’ 
his interest, Dermody was introduced to Mr. Atkinson, whose friendship 
and protection he enjoyed, and through whose recommendation, and that of 
the Rev. Mr. Berwick, he was noticed and adopted by the present countess 
dowager of Moira. At her expence his wants were supplied, and he was 
placed with the Rev. Mr. Boyd, of Killeagh, an eminent poet, and a man of 
learning. In this situation he remained two years, during which time he 
greatly improved himself in the ancient languages, and acquired a compe- 
tent knowledge of French and Italian. His noble patroness marked with 
fond solicitude the progress which he made in his retirement, and derived 
no sinall pleasure from the intelligence that conveyed to her a favorable re- 
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Life of Dermody. 











rt of his studies and iwprovements. The favors which were lavished on 
him by his generous benefactress and his benevolent instructor, were mods 
estly received, and gratefully acknowledged : but it was his misfortune that 
the maxims of imprudence and irregularity which had been so strongly im- 
pressed on his youthful mind, could never be thoroughly eradicated. With 
deep concern, Mr. Boyd observed in his conduct freque nt deviations from 
propriety, but his tenderness and humanity always triumphed over his re 
sentment. He generously concealed Dermody’s foibles from his patroness, 
and gave her such an account of his good —, as curbed his licentious 
conduct, and made him often emulous and endearing. Lady Moira aug- 
mented her favors: she grew attached to her adopted minstrel, and honored 
him with her correspondence during the whole period of his residence with 
Mr. Boyd. His irregularities, however, became more and more alarming, 
and his tutor felt himself compelled by duty to make them known to the 
Countess. Lady M., deeply interested as she was for his welfare, frequent. 
ly condescended to remonstrate with him in her letters, and forcibly point- 
ed out the pernicious tendency of such conduct. But her remonstrances 
and advice produced only a temporary effect. The resolutions which he 
formed in one moment were abandoned in the next, and such was his deplor- 
able folly, that after having incurred the displeasure of his illustrious pat- 
roness by the wayward and restless disposition which he manifested in his 
impatience to submit to the plan of education which she had formed for 
him, he at length compelled her, by his repeated and ill timed complaints, to 
withdraw (or, with more propriety, withdrew himselffrom) her patronage. 
Upon quitting Mr. Boyd, Dermody received ten guineas, the last dona- 
tion, as he was informed, which he was to expect from Lady Moira. This 
enabled him to return to Dublin, and thither he once more bent his course : 
but ina few days after his arrival, his money was expended, and he was re- 
duced to as great distress as ever. In this situation he subsisted for some 
time on the occasional supplics furnished by the kindness of his former 
friends, Mr. Owenson and Mr. White. In the mean time he found means 
to introduce himself to the notice of the learned Dr. Percy, bishop of Dro- 
more, Henry Grattan, Esq. and Mr. Flood; these gentlemen were really 
delighted with his talents, and the two latter especially, became his zealous 
patrons, and for some time, liberally contributed to relieve his necessities. 
Mr. Grattan introduced several passages from a poem of his, addressed to 
the Whig Club, into a celebrated speech in the Irish House of Commons, 
and strongly recommended its author to the liberality of his oF er gt 
Mr. Flood, whose friendship he retained till that gentleman’s death, sug- 
gested to him the plan of a poem on the British constitution, with the out- 
lines of which he furnished him, commercing the subject with the Norman 
conquest, and bringing it down to the accession of the house of Hanover. 
This poem, and the address to the Whig Club, are both unfortunately lost. 
At the beginning of 1793, when politics became the theme of general dis- 
cussion, and the French revolution had excited a high degree of fermenta- 
tion in Ireland, Dermody, conceiving it a favorable opportunity toraise hime 
self into notice, entered the lists of political controversy. But his exertions 
barely sufficed to procure him a scanty subsistence, and he soon abandoned 
a plan which he had adopted from the pressure of want, and not from incli- 
nation. Despairing to regain that enviable state of ease and affluence of 
which his own imprudence had deprived him, he retired to his miserable 
habitation, with a mind tortured by all the anxieties which contempt and 
approaching famine could inflict. The principles which he had advocated 
in his political writings, had alienated from him the greater part of his for- 
mer friends ; and he resolved to shut himself up from society until his er- 
tors were forgotten, or his genius should procure him new ones. He was 
soon, however, forced to abandon this resolution, and to sink the clevated 
pint of a poct, in the meaner importunities of distress. With some of more 
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The Castle of Fancy. 
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liberal hearts and refined taste, his applications were successful, and ob. 


tained him immediate relief; but others, who considered them as the tricks 
of an impostor, refused to read his letters, and returned them unopened. 
{To be continued. | 
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ORIGIN AL POET RY. 

{The author had formerly corresponded withalady. His letters weré dat. 
ed from the “ Castle in Air,” and hers, from the “ Little Corner of the 
World.” From some cause, with which we are unacquainted, their in- 
tercourse was suspended ; and for some time, the author was led to be- 
lievé his fair friend, in obscurity and distress. Several years after, how. 
ever, he met her at Paris, the wife of a distinguished English Nobleman, 
His surprise, and satisfaction, are poetically expresscd in these polished, 
and fanciful stanzas. | 

From the Castle in Air, to the Little Corner of the World. 


In the region of clouds where the whirlwinds arise 
My castle of fancy was built, 

The turrets reflected the blue of the skies, 
And the windows with sun-beams were gilt; 


The rainbow sometimes in its beautiful state, 
Enamell’d the mansion around, 

And the figures that fancy in clouds can create, 
Supplied me with garden and ground. 





I had grottoes, and fountains, and orange-tree groves, 
I had all that enc hantment has told ; 
I had sweet shady waiks for the Gods and their Loves; 
I had mountains of coral and gold. 
But a storm that I felt not had risen and roll’d 
While wrapp’d in a slumber I lay, 
And when I look’d out in the morning, behold! 
My castle was carried away. 


It pass’d over rivers, and vallies, and groves, 
The world, it was all in my view— 

I thought of my fricads, of their fates, of their loves; 
And often, full of.en, of you, 

At length it came over a beautiful scene, 
That nature in silence had made: 

The place was but smzll—but ’twas sweetly serenes 
And chequer’d with sunshine and shade. 

I gaz’d and Tenvied with painful f° od will, 
And grew tir’d of my seat inthe air: 

When all on a sudden my castle stood still, 
As if some attraction was there. 

Like a lark from the sky it came fluttering down, 
And plac’d me exactly in view-- 

When who should I meet, in this charming retreat, 
This corner of calmness—but you. 

Delighted to find you in honor and ease, 
I felt no more sorrow nor pain, 

And the wind coming fair, I ascended the breeze, 
And went back with my castle again. 

How strenge are the changes that torture us here, 
Where te mpests and hurricanes reign : 

But the friendship that suffers is surely sincere, 

Whate’er be the cause for the pain, 
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